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The late Imperial Porcelain Manufactory 

in Vienna* 



By 
Jacob Falke. 



SECOND PERIOD — FROM 1744 TO 1784. 
ROCOCO EPOCH. 

lhe transfer of Du Paquier's private manufactory 
to the State, and its management under the auspices of 
the Government produced in every way an entire change, 
and gave rise to a great extension. Already in the year 
1744 Du Paquier was succeeded in the direction of the 
Institution by Maierhofer of Griinbuhel, and he was re- 
placed in 1758 by Joseph Wolf of Rosenfeld, after whom 
in 1770, the direction of the manufactory was undertaken 
by the councillor von Kessler. The , directors received 
all possible support from the presidents of the Court Bank 
Committee, and especially from Counts Philip Kinsky and 
Rudolf Chotek. It was perceived that if it was to flourish 
as a state institution, it must not remain in its former 
insignificance. It was commenced with 20 workmen; by 
the year 1750, i. e. in 6 years, this number was doubled. 
The former -building remained, but the furnaces and the 
space were increased by new purchases. In 1757 an 
adjacent house belonging to the Princess of Savoy, a 
princess of Lichtenstein, together with its garden, was 
purchased for an inconsiderable sum, but the establish- 
ment founded in addition two scholarships for pupils in 
porcelain manufacture, to be nqminated by the head of 
the house of Lichtenstein, and who, since the close of 
the factory, are in enjoyment of a stipend at the Art- 
school of the Austrian Museum. In 1764 another house 
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adjoining this, belonging to Holger, was added to the 
former ones, with a garden sufficiently large to allow 
the erection of twelve furnaces; in 1771 a third build- 
ing known as the Wild Man Inn, gave sufficient room 
for the erection of new furnaces with workshops and a 
laboratory. 

Thus arose that irregular pile of buildings, with its 
courts and gardens, which has remained to our own 
time the seat of the manufactory. It was never com- 
pleted, but what was newly acquired was just merely 
arranged as present need required. In some buildings 
of one story in the Porcelain street, was built a large 
room for the reception of the highly coloured objects. 
The wings which extended from the corner of Porcelain 
street to Alserbach street served for the exhibition and 
sale of the goods. 

From these new acquisitions it will be apparent that 
the factory must have grown into great importance. In 
the year 1750, as we have stated above, the number of 
workmen amounted to forty, and in 1761 it was in- 
creased to a hundred and forty. In the same period the 
sales had increased to 50,000 florins, so that then for 
the first time the factory was in a position to repay to 
the state 16,000 florins of its advance. The purchase of 
the houses also was made out of its own profits. In 1770 
the income had increased to 120,000 florins and the 
numbers to 200. A decade later, in 1780, they had 
reached 320. 

This increase in the number of the workmen, and 
the steady augmentation of the establishment would seem 
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to indicate proportionate success, but it was not so at 
all events at the end of this period. The factory had 
to undergo a new crisis in 1780, the cause of which 
must be sought in the following circumstances. 

The ever increasing growth of the factory, which is 
a striking fact when we consider the simultaneous foun- 
dation of a whole troop of porcelain manufactories, and 
that, notwithstanding its excellent qualities, porcelain re- 
quired time to bring it into use and fashion, this in- 
creasing growth inspired confidence and courage for extra- 
ordinary efforts. The councillor von Kessler, who, as 
we have said before, had undertaken the direction of 
the factory in the year 1770, seems to have been im- 
bued with something of the restlessness peculiar to pro- 
jectors. Before this time he had endeavoured to call into 
life several other undertakings, but had always failed in 
some way or other to meet with success. Ill fortune 
pursued him also in the porcelain-manufactory. He made 
expensive experiments with regard to the material em- 
ployed. In comparison with the porcelains of Meissen 
and Sevres, which were then become celebrated, he con- 
sidered that of his factory inferior in whiteness. To attain 
a better result in this respect, he made his more vitreous 
and consequently less solid, so that in the first year that 
he employed the new material, 20,000 -florins'worth of 
goods, not being able to stand the necessary heat, were 
cracked in the furnaces. The apparent artistic gain, of 
which we will presently speak, thus became really a 
material loss. 

Still more dangerous was another experiment, which 
was made also at a very unfavorable time. Encouraged 
by the enhancement of prices, Kessler all at once in- 
creased the personality of the establishment by one third. 
But the sale of the goods did not keep pace with their 
production. . The magazines became fuller and fuller every 
year. Depots were established in Prague, Briinn, Brody, 
Lemberg, and Ofen in the hope of increased sales, but 
the only perceptible increase was in the number of de- 
pots. Then, in the year 1779 there came a stagnation 
of business, in consequence of the war. As the factory 
was the only one of the kind in the country, and as the 
workmen, who had been trained for it and for it alone 
could not be left to starve or be driven to another cal- 
ling, they could not be dismissed, so that notwithstanding 
the stagnation of trade, the work was obliged to be 
continued as before. 

Hence there soon arose a great disproportion between 
the supply and the demand. The factory adhered in its 
calculations to the principle of putting on the stock which 
remained on hand, not the cost of production, but the 
selling price in times of prosperity. Thus this stock in 
hand increased to 700,000 florins, while only an annual 
profit of 6000 florins was returned to the government. 
The adherence to this principle was so much the more 
dangerous as just then a change of taste took place from 
the Rococo to the revival of the antique. In all the better 
articles which remained in store, not only was the in- 
terest of money lost, but the value of the articles was 
deteriorated as they became antiquated, and, as the . 



demand for them diminished, there was every danger that 
at last, what had passed out of fashion would have to 1 
be sold at great loss. 

This sad state of affairs was no secret to the govern- 
ment, and in the year 1782 Baron Sorgenthal, director 
of the Woollenmanufactory at Linz was commissioned to * 
examine into it. He found that, although many mistakes 
had been made, the situation was not quite desperate, 
especially as notwithstanding all there was still a net- 
profit, although the extent of the establishment was out 
of all proportion to its business. Besides, it brought 
money into the country and afforded support to a large 
number of families. The emperor Joseph however deter- 
mined that it should again return into private hands. . 
The modern 'principles of national economy which assert 
that the State should never be the manufacturer, but 
that all commerce should be private speculation had al- 
ready begun to obtain. Kessler was removed from his 
post as director in 1782, and on the 20 th of July 1784 
the factory was offered for sale in public auction. But 
though the upset price was only 358,000 florins, which 
was but the half of the real value of the property, not 
a single offer was made. So it still remained the pro- 
perty of the state, and, as it could not be allowed to fall 
to ruin, the state was compelled to continue to conduct 
it. And it was fortunate for the state that it did so, 
for now for the first time, under the direction of Sorgen- 
thal, it began to flourish, and to attain artistic excellence 
as well as material prosperity. 

During this period of the institution, the external 
history of which we have just related, the Rococo taste 
was in the ascendant, and the Vienna factory was en- 
tirely led by it. From the time when it became an 
Imperial establishment, namely since 1744, it adopted as 
the peculiar mark of its productions the Austrian coat of 
arms, at first deeply engraven in the material, then painted 
in blue under the glazing. But its articles had no kind of 
originality; in form and decoration it particularly followed 
the Meissen models, and later on in the second half of 
the century, Sevres, now flourishing, was not without, 
some influence. It was especially Sevres that by its 
warm tints and its milkwhite, but vitreous material into 
which the colours penetrated with remarkable softness 
of tints led the director Kessler to his experiments for 
obtaining a whiter material. The Vienna porcelain was 
from its very commencement, like that of Meissen, a hard 
material (jpdte dure) while that of Sevres was soft (pate 
tendre) more vitreous and transparent, and as it required 
less fire was exposed to much less danger. Certain ar- 
tistic qualities also, which accorded with the taste of the 
time, were gained, such as softness of tints and elegance, 
but at the expense of solidity. Both the English and 
Sevres porcelains of that time are agreeable to the eye, 
but bad for use ; like glass they cannot bear the changes 
of temperature. The Asiatic porcelain replaces the enamel 
where it is wanting, or where Sevres surpasses it by 
the coloured tint of its material. Just because it is not 
^ pure white, it can more easily harmonize the numerous - 
and bright colours which it uses. So Kessler was wrong 
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in his endeavours to obtain an entirely white porcelain 
with his hard material ; he ought to have taken the Chi- 
nese and Japanese porcelain for his model and teacher 
rather than the French. 

Very many objects of this Rococo-period have come 
down to us from the Vienna factory. Among them are 
entire dinnerservices consisting of one or two hundred 
different plates, dishes, sauce-boats &c. Tea arid coffee- 
services also are in great numbers, all serving for use 
and not merely for the adornment of a room. Indeed 
there are scarcely any merely decorative pieces, with which 
the porcelain manufacture of the present day abounds. 
At this period the forms of the Vienna productions seem 
to have lost almost all reminiscence of the Asiatic, and 
to follow the curved and irregular lines of the Rococo. 
In the coloured decorations detached flowers and nose- 
gays disseminated as if by* chance predominate, which 
however are frequently employed simply to conceal 
some defect in the porcelain. The execution is natura- 
listic, as in Meissen, so much so, that the flowers, 
wherever it is possible, are represented in full naturalistic 
relief. This is the case especially on the covers or sides 
of the vessel, flowers and fruits being made to serve in 
the mo§t unnatural way as handles. The fineness and 
hardness of the porcelain allows also an extraordinary 
sharpness and delicacy to the plastic execution as well 
as rich colouring. Later on, towards the end of this 
period we meet more and more with paintings of figures, 
genre-pictures, sentimental and war scenes, generally on 
the smaller articles and of very delicate and ornamental 
execution. Still they come in very modestly and as mere 
decorations, instead of forming, as they did ten years 
later, the principal subject. In Nos. 4, 5, and 6 we give 
a set of representations which illustrate the artistic cha- 
racteristics of this epoch. 

The Rococo period introduced a new element into 
porcelain manufacture, which was also a favorite occu- 
pation with the Vienna factory, namely the plastic treat- 
ment, which appears already in the natural flowers and 
fruits in high relief. Porcelain is hardly suitable for large 
pieces, for the material is apt to crack and come to pieces 
in very hot furnaces. Busts of life size, which at a later 
period the Vienna factory executed in this material, in 
so-called biscuit, are but exceptions and succesful experi- 
ments. Nor is their artistic effect agreeable; on the con- 
trary, the delicate and hard material is peculiarly adapted 
for smaller plastic works which can be executed with the 
utmost delicacy and gracefulness, while in fayence the 
delicacy is lost through the glazing, the sharpness is 
blunted and the deep parts filled up by the glazing. The 
numerous colours which are serviceable for porcelain, 



allow a natural colouring of flesh, as well as of the 
costumes or other objects. 

The Chinese have made rich use of this plastic pro- 
perty of porcelain in small figures. The European por- 
celain, which originated from them, soon also imitated 
them. And here, too, it was Meissen which took the 
lead, its material being peculiarly suited for such works. 
It was not however until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, so in the second period, that the small . glazed 
and painted figures and groups, the motives of which 
proceeded from the life of the times, came into vogue. 
These elegant, figures, executed with the greatest delicacy 
and highly characteristic animation, the ladies and gentle- 
men in the fashionable costumes of the time, shepherds 
and shepherdesses, family scenes and country groups 
enjoyed however generally much favor, and indeed de- 
served it in a certain sense; but too much honor was 
attributed to these trifling objects when, as with the con- 
noisseurs of the present day, they are considered the parents 
of the Rococo, which existed really a generation earlier. 

These productions of Meissen were imitated every 
where and notably in Vienna; and in 1747 the sculptor 
Joseph Niedermayer, formerly a pupil of the Academy, 
was appointed modelmaster and director of the artistic 
department. Following the example there was now pro- 
duced a great number of small figures and groups, many 
of which still remain to us, some white, but more co- 
loured. Originality cannot be predicated of them, the 
influence of Meissen was too overpowering. But they 
are gracefully designed, executed in a lively and piquant 
manner, well painted, and little if at all inferior in every 
respect to the Meissener models. Many family groups, 
with genuine portraits, many rural scenes are very distin- 
guished specimens of their kind. We give one example 
in No. 7. As far as our knowledge extends, all the ar- 
ticles of this period are glazed. 

The Rococo would not allow the charm which was 
produced by the play of light upon the glazing to be 
lost. It was so indeed with the inferior workmanship, 
and so it is still in all the fancy articles and figures of 
porcelain, at the expence of the sharpness and piquancy 
of the modelling; but in the better specimens of this 
time, the glaze is so delicate and transparent, that it is 
never of any injury to the life-like appearance of the 
figures. It was not until the succeeding, antique wor- 
shipping period, when only the marbles and high sculp- 
tures of the Greeks, were thought of, and when, very 
foolishly, it was thought necessary to reproduce these, 
and objects of similar nature in porcelain, that the glaze 
was laid aside, and all these works, the motives of which 
also were changed, were executed in biscuit. 

To be continued in our next. 
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